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PURITANS AND CAVALIERS. 

The history of the Puritans is the religious and 
political and social history of England, from the reign 
of Elizabeth into the reign of Charles II. We shall 
not find them earlier than the period we have named, 
but we must look for their progenitors as early as the 
reign of Henry 



sects. The most noted of these was founded about 
1 581 by Robert Brown, from whom they were named 
Brownists. " I had as lief be a Brownist as a poli- 
tician," Shakspeare makes Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
say, in "Twelfth Night." The Brownists became 
troublesome at home, and found it convenient to emi- 
grate, with their pastor, into the Netherlands, where 




VIII. It may seem 

a paradox to say 

that "bluff King 

Hal " himself was 

their ancestor; 

but it is not too 

much to say that 

if he and Pope 

Clement VII. had 

made up their lit- 
tle differences in 

regard to the di- 
vorce of Catha- 
rine of Arragon, 

he would not have 

overthrown the. 

authority of the 

Pope in England, 

and have declared 

himself the head 

of the English 

Church. The right 

of protesting 

agai nst the 

Church of Rome 

implied the right 

of protesting 

against the 

Church of Eng- 
land, and the Pu- 
ritans did not fail 

to avail them- 
selves of it. They 
protested, howev- 
er, before they had 
the power to en- 
force their protest, 
and .the result was 
what might have 
been expected 
from their zeal — 
persecution. 

Precisely what 
they wanted it is 
not easy to state, 
they differed so 
much among 
themselves ; but, 
in few words, it was 
the liberty of wor- 
shiping in their 
own fashion, and 
not after the fash- 
ion prescribed by 
Elizabeth. The 
hierarchy estab- 
lished by her, the 
vestments worn 
by the clergy in 
the celebration of 
worship, the Book 
of Common Pray- 
er, the sign of the 
cross used in the 
confirmation of 
baptism — all these 
things were a 
grievous offence 
in their eyes. They 
denied the author- 
ity of the Church 
of England, and 
maintained that 
any and every con- 
gregation meeting in one house was a church, with suf- 
ficient power within itself to decide any and every ques- 
tion relating to the worship of its members. What 
they might have accomplished during the reign of Eliz- 
abeth, had they been a compact body with a single ob- 
ject in view, is not worth while to inquire ; for they 
were not such a body. They were composed of persons 
of different ranks, characters, opinions, and intentions ; 
and, as they agreed in nothing but their antipathy to 
the forms of doctrine and discipline established bv 
law, they were soon divided into a great variety of 



A WOODLAND TRAGEDY.— Thon. 

they started churches which do not appear to have 
been successful. At any rate, Brown himself thought 
so, for he returned to England, where he renounced 
his principles of separation, took orders in the Estab- 
lished Church, and obtained a benefice. Forsaken 
by their shepherd, the abandoned flock split into 
factions, which would have shared the fate that 
awaits all small sectaries, but for the wisdom of some 
of their number, who mitigated the severity of their 
doctrines, and repressed the extravagance of their 
aims. The head of this party of moderation was John 



Robinson, who presided over them at Ley den from 
1609 to 1625, and who was instrumental in fitting out 
the Mayflower and the Speedwell, and in manning them 
with that little band of hardy adventurers whom we 
have agreed to call the Pilgrim Fathers. They would 
have preferred to return to England, without doubt, but 
they were not wanted there, the feeling against them 

— was so strong. 

Whatever may 
be said against the 
Puritans (or the 
N on conformists, 
as we should call 
them now), they 
were loyal and de- 
voted English 
subjects, and had 
been such in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 
" Whatever might 
be the faults of 
Elizabeth," says 
Macau lay, " it was 
plain that,to speak 
humanly, the fate 
of the realm and 
all r e f o r me d 
Churches was 
staked on the se- 
curity of her per- 
son and on the 
success of her ad- 
ministration. To 
strengthen her 
hands was, there- 
fore, the first duty 
of a patriot and a 
Protestant ; and 
that duty was well 
performed. The 
Puritans, even in 
the depths of the 
prisons to which 
she had sent them, 
prayed, and with 
no simulated fer- 
vor, that she might 
be kept from the 
dagger of the as- 
sassin, that rebel- 
lion might be put 
down under her 
feet, and that her 
arms might be vic- 
torious by sea and 
land. One of the 
most stubborn of 
the stubborn sect, 
immediately after 
his hand had been 
lopped off for an 
offence into which 
he had been hur- 
ried by his incon- 
siderate zeal, 
waved his hat with 
the hand which 
was still left him, 
and shouted, ' God 
save the Queen ! ' 
The sentiment 
with which these 
men regarded her 
has descended to 
their posterity. 
The Nonconform- 
ists, rigorously as 
she treated them, 
have, as a body, 
always venerated 
her memory." 
What they had 
become, or what they had been made by persecution, 
by the time that King James ascended the throne, is 
well described by the same masterly pen. "After the 
fashion of oppressed sects, they mistook their own 
vindictive feelings for emotions of piety encouraged 
in themselves, by reading and meditation, a disposi- 
tion to brood over their wrongs, and when they had 
worked themselves up into hating their enemies, 
imagined that they were only hating the enemies of 
Heaven. In the New Testament there was little in- 
deed which, even when perverted by the most dis- 
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THE ALDINE. 



ingenuous exposition, could seem to countenance the 
indulgence of malevolent passion. But the Old Testa- 
ment contained the history of a race selected 03' God 
to be witnesses of his unity, and ministers of his ven- 
geance, and specially commanded by him to do many 
things which, if done without his special command, 
would have been atrocious crimes. In such a his- 
tory, it was not difficult for fierce and gloomy spirits 
to find much that might be distorted to suit their 
wishes. The extreme Puritans, therefore, began to 
feel for the Old Testament a preference, which per- 
haps they did not distinctly avow to themselves, but 
which showed itself in all their sentiments and habits. 
They paid to the Hebrew language a respect which 
they refused to that tongue in which the discourse 
of Jesus and the epistles of Paul have come down to 
us. They baptized their children by the names, not 
of Christian saints, but of Hebrew patriarchs and war- 
riors. In defiance of the express and reiterated dec- 
larations of Luther and Calvin, they turned the weekly 
festival, by which the Church had, from primitive 
times, commemorated the resurrection of her Lord, 
into a Jewish Sabbath. They sought for principles of 
jurisprudence in the Mosaic law, and for precedents 
to guide their ordinary conduct in the books of 



with aversion. Some precisians had scruples about 
teaching the Latin grammar, because the names of 
Mars, Bacchus, and Apollo occurred in it. The fine 
arts were all but proscribed. The solemn peal of the 
organ was superstitious ; the light music of Ben Jon- 
son's masques was dissolute. Half the fine paintings in 
England were idolatrous, and the other half indecent. 
The extreme Puritan was at once known from other 
men by his gait, his garb, his lank hair, the sour so- 
lemnity of his face, the upturned white of his ej^es, 
the nasal twang with which he spoke, and, above all, 
b)^ his peculiar dialect. He emplo3 r ed, on every oc- 
casion, the imagery and st3 r le of Scripture. Hebra- 
isms, violent^ introduced into the English language, 
and metaphors borrowed from the boldest lyric poe- 
try of a remote age and county, and applied to the 
common concerns of English life, were the most 
striking peculiarities of this cant, which moved, not 
without cause, the derision both of prelatists and lib- 
ertines." 

The theatre was a constant object of reprobation 
among the Puritans, and what, perhaps, most em- 
bittered them against it was the practice of acting 
pla3^s on Sunda3^ — a practice which was encouraged 
by King James, whose chief theatrical " Revels " were 



A WOODLAND TRAGEDY. 

The strict game-laws of Germany have developed 
two distinct organizations : the foresters, whose dut3^, 
pride, and pleasure is to preserve order in the do- 
mains under their charge, and the poachers, who set 
themselves firmh r against the laws. 

In a country where free shooting of game is forbid- 
den, poaching acquires an irresistible charm for the 
common people. In the forests, where onl3 r small 
game is found, the life of the forester is one of peace. 
The easy-going lounger of the neighboring village, 
who now and then saunters out of the woods with a 
string of quails in his bag or a few luckless hares slung 
over his shoulder, is reminded, perhaps, that he has 
trod upon the toes of the law, but as long as the for- 
est growths remain uninjured, he is left unmolested, 
and the forester's quiet sylvan life is spent in friendty 
intercourse with his neighbors. But in those large 
tracts of woodlands where deer and wild boars make 
their home, the keeper's life is one of constant excite- 
ment and danger. Men of desperate and determined 
character haunt the forest, the unlawful game they 
secure being the sole support of their families. 

The bitter enmit3' existing between the foresters 




REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MAN.— After Durand. 



Judges and Kings. The prophet who hewed in pieces 
a captive king, the rebel general who gave the blood 
of a queen to the dogs, the matron who, in defiance 
of plighted faith, and of the laws of eastern hospital- 
ity, drove the nail into the brain of the fugitive ally 
who had just fed at her board, and who was sleeping 
under the shadow of her tent, were proposed as models 
to Christians suffering under the tyranny of princes 
and prelates. Manners and morals were subjected to 
a code resembling that of the synagogue, when the 
S3'nagogue was in its worst state. The dress, the de- 
portment, the language, the studies, the amusements 
of this rigid sect were regulated on principles re- 
sembling those of the Pharisees who, proud of their 
washed hands and broad phylacteries, taunted the 
Redeemer as a Sabbath-breaker and a wine-bibber. 
It was a sin to hang garlands on a Maypole, to drink 
a friend's health, to fly a hawk, to hunt a stag, to pla3' 
at chess, to wear love-locks, to put starch into a ruff, 
to touch the virginals, to read the ' Faiiy Queen.' 
Rules such as these, rules which would have appeared 
insupportable to the free and joyous spirit of Luther, 
and contemptible to the severe and philosophical in- 
tellect of Zwingle, threw over all life a more than 
monastic gloom. The learning and eloquence b)' 
which the great reformers had been eminently dis- 
tinguished, and to which they had been, in no small 
measure, indebted for their success, were regarded by 
the new school of Protestants with suspicion, if not 



held on that da3', at Whitehall, Greenwich, or Hamp- 
ton. Their aversion made itself felt in the ponder- 
ous " Histrio-Mastix " of William Prynne ; in the ser- 
mons which were thundered from their pulpits ; and, 
later, in a Puritan majority in Parliament, which sup- 
pressed the theatres, and forbade actors from exer- 
cising their profession under penalty of whipping. 
When the animosities of the Puritans and Cavaliers 
broke into open war, the stage naturally sided with 
the Court, and the most noted actors of the time 
joined the army of the king. The laws of war were 
violated, as far as they were concerned, the most fla- 
grant instance being the murder of an actor named 
Robinson, who surrendered his arms to Harrison, and 
asked for quarter. " Cursed is he that doeth the 
work of the Lord negligently," was the answer of his 
brutal captor, who immediately shot him through the 
head. 

The difference between the Puritans and Cavaliers 
is the subject of Mr. Frenzeny's spirited picture. The 
scene is in London, in the reign of King James, and 
the da3 r is Sunday. A Puritan famil3', consisting of a 
father and his son and daughter, arc on the wa\' to 
church. They are jeered at b\ r a party of Cavaliers, 
who are drinking wine at the door of the "Lion" 
tavern. The son is about to draw his sword to resent 
the insult, but his father stays his hand. Peace ! 
When the hour comes — as come it will — swords 
enough will be drawn. Till then — peace ! 



and these outlaws has produced man)' a story of 
hatred, ending in violent death. A scene in one of 
these sad histories has been feelingly illustrated by 
the artistic pencil of Professor Thon, of Weimar. 

In one of the forest regions of Germany there was 
a moody, dark-browed man named Caspar. He lived 
in a poor cottage alone, with his only child, a daugh- 
ter, of great beaut3', whose gentleness and purity of 
heart made her beloved by all. It was well known 
that Caspar was the most desperate poacher in the 
region, and bitter hatred existed between him and 
the resident forester. But Caspar was possessed of 
all the cunning of a true huntsman, and always suc- 
ceeded in escaping detection. 

At one time, while shooting in the forest, he heard 
the approach of soft footsteps. Hastily concealing 
himself in the thicket, he awaited the intruder. What 
was his rage and horror to behold his own child lean- 
ing on the arm of the 3^oung forester, the son of his 
bitter enemy ! Words of love were passing between 
them, and the young man bent to press a kiss on the 
fair brow of his companion. The father could endure 
it no longer." Raising his rifle, he fired the fatal shot. 
But the 3'oung girl at that instant threw her arms 
around her lover's neck, and the bullet intended for 
his heart stretched her lifeless on the grass. The 
father, with a loud cry of terror, fired the remaining 
ball at his own breast, and the woodland tragedy was 
complete. 
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